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Tighe leaves legacy at EBHS 


by Rick Mendlowitz 


Mr. William Dudley Tighe, a 
fixture in the athletic department 
for 35 years, retired from teaching 
effective at the end of the first 
semester. t 

Mr. Tighe came to East Bruns- 
wick High School in 1958. Prior to 
this, Mr. Tighe had spent two 
years in the United States Army, 
and coached track for one year at 
St. Peters High School while 
completing his master’s degree at 
Rutgers University. 

When Mr. Tighe came to East 
Brunswick, he immediately be- 
came the boy’s spring track coach. 
He remained the head coach 
through last spring when he re- 
tired after 35 years of coaching. 
He was the first and only head 
track coach East Brunswick High 
School ever had. 

“Two hundred thirty-eight wins 
and 51 losses speaks for itself. We 
have had six state champs. It has 
been a pleasure to coach; I have 
thoroughly enjoyed it. What really 
means something is the friend- 
ships with the athletes and when 


they come back to visit. We have 
had a successful track program 


and I feel responsible for that.” 

Mr. Tighe also coached the ju- 
nior varsity boys basketball team 
for his first 19 years at EBHS be- 
fore becoming the varsity boys 
basketball coach for five years af- 
ter that. He gave up being the 
head basketball coach because “it 
needed more time,” explained Mr. 
Tighe. 


Gargantuan 
Gourmet: 
Ruby Tuesday 
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Mr. Tighe has received both 
county and statewide awards for 
his time and accomplishments. 
He was the Middlesex County 
Basketball Coach of the Year 
once, and Track Coach of the 
Year four times. He earned the 
Highland Park Relays Award for 
coaches twice. Mr. Tighe also re- 
ceived the County Coaches Asso- 
ciation Award for over twenty-five 
years of service, and was honored 
with the NJSIAA award for serv- 
ice to coaching. Last year, he was 
the New Jersey State Track Offi- 
cial of the Year. 

Principal Charles King has 
known and worked with Mr. 
Tighe for twenty eight years. 
“Around 1984-85 I knew how 
much he wanted a permanent 
track. I was Athletic Director at 
the time and knew how much it 
meant to him. We fought for it 
and got it. Sometimes it would 
snow and he and I would take his 
truck and plow it,” said Mr. King. 
“There isn't one bad thing about 
him. I have never seen him 
mistreat anybody and he’s willing 
to help anybody. I would want 
him to coach my son or daughter. 
I wish I were as good as he was; I 
have total respect for him. He’s 
just a nice man.” 

Physical Education teacher Mr. 
Don Wieder has worked with Mr., 
Tighe for 30 years. “Mr. Tighe is a 
distinct gentleman and coach. He 
has one consideration — the ath- 


letes he coaches and the students 
he teaches. He is one of the most 
dedicated men that I know.” 

“He is a proud grandfather, de- 
voted father and husband,” said 
Physical Education teacher Mrs. 
Karen Florek who has spent 24 
years working with Mr. Tighe. 

Mr. Dan Hayston had Mr. 
Tighe as a Physical Education 
teacher before becoming one him- 
self 11 years ago. “He’s a good 
teacher, good communicator. He 
has been a genuine joy to work 
with, a very professional person.” 

Mr. Tighe coached Mr. Glen 
Pazinko for three years. “He’s 
someone the students can depend 
on. He’s concerned with the kids 
doing well and gives them every 
opportunity to succeed. I remem- 
ber his coming in early to work 
with kids he doesn't even coach.” 

His influence has affected se- 
nior Mike O'Reilly, who has been 
coached by Mr. Tighe throughout 
his high school career. “He's given 
me immeasurable advice. He has 
so much knowledge in track and 


field. He’s helped me on my run- 
ning form and has given me sup- 


port before meets.” 

“I enjoyed working and coach- 
ing. If I had to do it over again, I 
certainly would,” said Mr. Tighe. 
As Mr. King said, “I really don't 
want to see him go. He’s done a 
great job for a long time. He's 
been consistently excellent.” 


New PSAT administered 


by Adrienne Tsai 


On October 16, 1993, the new 
PSAT/NMSQT test was adminis- 
tered for the first time to EBHS 
students. Although this new test 
continued to measure students’ 
verbal and math reasoning skills, 
the tests format contained many 
significant changes. 

The new verbal test places a 
greater emphasis on reading com- 
prehension and students’ critical 
reading skills. The portion of the 
verbal section dedicated to read- 
ing comprehension increased 
from approximately one-third to 
one-half. In addition, questions 
that measured vocabulary in the 
context of reading passages re- 
placed the old antonym section. 

There were new changes in the 
math section as well. Ten grid-in 
questions, which required stu- 
dents to fill in answers, were intro- 
duced. Also, the revamped math 
section encourages the use of cal- 
culators, emphasizes real-life 
work problems, and for the first 
time incorporates probability and 
counting problems. The test direc- 
tions continue to include basic al- 
gebraic and geometric formulas. 

In both sections, the amount of 
time given to complete each sec- 


tion increased, while the number 
of questions decreased or re- 
mained the same. 


The first administration of the 
new SAT I will occur in March of 
1994. Until then, the old SAT will 
continue to be administered. 

Many teachers and guidance 
counselors at EBHS agreed that 
the changes were positive. 


“I think the change was a good 
one. The elimination of the anto- 
nym section was a good move. 
Sentence completions better test 
your ability to use the context to 
determine the meaning of the 
words, instead of having the 
words thrown out at you,” said 
English teacher Ms. Mary Ann 
Gavron. 


Many students, however, agreed 
that the changes were for the 
worse. 


“I liked the antonyms. I wish 
they hadn’t gotten rid of them. 
The grid-in math was annoying; 
you had nothing to go on,” said 
junior Debbi Share. 


“[The passages] are still as 
pointless as the [old] ones. They 
do not correctly measure one’s in- 
telligence.” said junior John 
Stapleton. 


Mr. Tighe teaches the skills of volleyball to seniors. 


Peggy Au 


JSA members 
attack issues 


by Rajee Singh 


The Junior Statesmen of Ameri- 
ca, known as JSA, is a debate club 
designed to allow EBHS students 
to voice their opinions on press- 
ing issues that affect today’s socie- 
ty. The club meets every Friday, 
unless otherwise announced, in 
room 13. 

It is quite easy to join the club, 
and attendance is optional. All 
you have to do is attend a meeting. 
If you like it, pay the $5 dues to be- 
come a member. The main event 
being planned for the club is a 
possible trip to Washington, D.C., 
where club members will be able 
to see our legislative system in ac- 
tion. 

The issues debated in JSA 
range from the serious, such as 
the banning of gays in the military 
and the legalization of marijuana, 
to the absurd, such as whether or 
not Beavis and Butthead should 
be banned from television. The is- 
sues are interesting because they 
provoke students to voice many 
different opinions. While teaching 
the students to express them- 
selves, JSA also makes the meet- 
ing a fun place to hang out. 


The members of JSA feel that 
the issues are very important and 
“allow you to express your views 
on them very clearly,” as one 
sophomore stated. 

Sophomore Jui-Pin Cheng felt 
that debating these issues is a 
“great way to understand people’s 
opinions on today’s society.” 

Another sophomore said, “It al- 
lows students to make a choice, 


instead of being forced at a 
choice.” 

JSA is about “giving students 
the opportunity to express their 
views in a non-threatening atmos- 
phere,” states Mrs. Barbara Maier, 
the adviser of JSA. 

According to club president 
senior Rajat Chand, the club is for 
“people in school who like to de- 
bate and want to do so on a varie- 
ty of topics. Some people debate 
to improve their public speaking 
skills, while others do it because 
they feel it is a fun place to be ona 
Friday afternoon.” 

Jui-Pin said, “JSA is terrific be- 
cause you get to practice express- 
ing your opinions and get to 
sharpen your speaking skills. It’s a 
great place to hang out with your 
friends after school on Friday and 
relax.” 

“JSA is a good place for stu- 
dents to debate important issues. 
However, at times, more student 
participation is needed,” said one 
member. 

When asked what they hoped to 
accomplish by having this type of 
debate club, both Mrs. Maier and 
Rajat focused their answers on the 
students. Mrs. Maier wants the 
students to “feel involved in cur- 
rent issues” and felt that they 
“should be aware that their opin- 
ions are valuable and that they 
have the right to express them.” 

Rajat wants to “make the stu- 
dents more aware of today’s is- 
sues, the different aspects of these 
issues, and how they affect every- 
day students.” 


2 | ———— Editorial 


Our society pas fallen victim to television. pen enters the 


mind and soul of every viewer across America. It is time for the gov- 
nment to ae a ando on the side of the o to po again the 


on ie to base real life on the i imaginary, cruel world of 


first amendment states, “Congress shall make no law 
he freedom of speech, or of the press ...,” it is the gov- 
ernment’s responsibility to secure the general welfare of the people 
even if that means restricting some individual rights. Network televi- 
sion has become a series of corporations in constant battle with each 
other, to receive the best ratings. Unfortunately, the results of such 
competition often mean that the victor of the corporate television 
wars will be the channel that provides the most violence and/or sex 
television. Should children be exposed to such behavior? Should 
of parents who allow their children to watch anything on 
television lead to the failure of the government to pee the youth? 
The answer to both questions is “no. 

In order for our communities to function properly, there must be a 
federal restriction on what networks can put on television. There 
may be truth in the argument that people should have the freedom to 
watch what they want on television, but that is what cable television 
should be for. People have as much right to purchase cable as they 
do to decide to go to a movie theater. Simultaneously, parents who 
chose to (or not to) purchase cable are making a decision on what 
they allow their children to watch. 

The television show NYPD Blue has attempted to overstep its 
boundaries by rolling explicit scenes in its opening credits. As a 
result, the producer was forced to cut these scenes. Maybe it’s time 
for similar programs to re-examine what their effect on audiences of 
all ages would be. Who is to say that a six-year-old will not stay up 
late to watch an R-rated episode? The government cannot ban the 


truth, but it can take a stance against teaching the lessons of evil. 


Night Thoughts of a Penquin Suf- 
fering From Hypothermia on an 
Iceberg 

Welcome back. In the light of 
the recent Whitman upset, I’m 
sure we're all waiting for our thirty 
percent tax cuts and a thousand 
dollars in our pockets. But in the 
meantime, as we look for hell to 
freeze over, I invite you to spend a 
few minutes contemplating with 
me the mysteries and subleties of 
life — after you put your 


“FLORIO FREE IN 93” bumper 
stickers back on your cars. 

I’m by no means a connoisseur 
of politics, but I'm getting tired of 
discussions with people who pre- 
tend to be political analysts when 
the extent of their knowledge is 
“Florio raised taxes.” Around 
election time there seems to be a 
human tendency to espouse one’s 
political beliefs even in the most 
inappropriate of times under the 
most unconducive of circum- 
stances. For example, I recently 
took my road test (and passed it), 


and beforehand I had a review 
with a driving instructor. For the 
duration of the hour, he contin- 
ued to lament his increased prop- 
erty taxes and preach the need for 
change as I was trying to prepare 
for the test in rush hour traffic on 
Route 18. He persisted unceasing- 
ly, despite my complete acquies- 
cence due to my concentration on 
the finer points of parallel park- 
ing. It was as if he had a divine 
mission to convert me- to 
Whitmanism that superceded my 
mission to get my license, for 
which I was paying thirty dollars 
an hour. Luckily, two hours and 
$87.50 later, I was permitted by 
law to drive unaccompanied, free 
from the grasps of evangelical 
campaigners. 

As my instructor was driving 
me back to the high school, I 
watched him do seventy over the 
bridge on Route 1, steering with 
one finger while cutting off elderly 
people and making unsignaled, 
no-look lane changes. I wondered, 
at that point, if the license I held 
did truly imply competence to op- 


Tt AE SCIENCE 


You know, in the past week or 
so (itll be longer when you lucky 
people get to read this), there have 
been, like, 312 flower sales. And 
guess who wins the award for re- 
ceiving the fewest flowers?!?! Yes, 
yours truly, everyone's favorite 
zany columnist. In fact, the only 
ways I could've gotten a flower 
were: 1) To pick the remaining 
wilted chrysanthemums from my 
front yard, or 2) To take my best 
friend’s sister up on her offer. “TI 
buy one for you if you buy one for 
me.” (Well, why don't I just be 


self-centered, profess my undying 
love tor myself | Oh., Sue, | cant 


live another day without you !! `° 
2], and buy myself a stupid 
dumb old ugly flower?) Heck, I 
would've been happy if someone 
had presented me with a flower 
stem. (“Here. This is for you from 
the bottom of my heart.” “Aw, 
shucks. You shouldn't have.”) 
Right now, I'm considering taking 
the Chorus flowers (I'm a Chorus 
officer) and shoving them through 
a meat grinder/food processor. 
(That way, we can sell potpourri! 
“Here, honey. I love you so much, 
I want your house to smell good!” 


erate a motor vehicle. I wondered, 
but I didn’t care, because now I 
was able to drive. 

It remains for me to get a car, 
however, and those who have 
their locker anywhere near my 
hall know of my notorious tend- 
ency to “bum a ride.” In my 
defense, however, I live 1.8 miles 
away from the school and, conse- 
quently, out of necessity, my per- 
suasive powers have been propor- 
tionately developed. Hopefully, 
though, after my father studies 
enough back issues of Consumer 
Reports, hell get around to pur- 
chasing a new car, at which time 
I'll be the proud driver of his °85 
Camry. 

When I begin to drift too heavi- 
ly into autobiography, I know it’s 
time to wind down the article. In 
that case, I would like to leave you 
with the proposition that Mrs. 
Bauer, my beloved English teach- 
er this year, so eloquently put 
forth. And that is that “we are all 
floating on an existential log in an 
existential sea, and nothing mat- 
ters.” 
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by Suranne kiun 


That’s got some excellent market- 
ing appeal.) 


Anyway, flower sales should be 
banned. They make the non- 
eceivers feel unloved/undesirable, 
and lower their self-esteem, too. I 
should know. I mean, how can I 
possibly feel when I walk down 
the hallway and see everyone on 
the face of the earth clutching, 
like, eight flowers? And besides, 
they're not even a good buy. I 
mean, at, Shop Rite, you can get 
them four for a dollar, and Shop 
Rite has to make a profit, bringing 


the actual price of a flower down 
to. oh. between 12 and 15 cents. So 
there. (I feel a tad bit better.) 


So, who would knowingly waste 
88 cents of his hard earned mon- 


ey? (That’s such a parent question, 


ya know?) It’s not like these flow- 
ers come with those groovy little 
nutrient pack-plant food thingies. 
Are the patrons of flower sales 
really so devoted to the fund-rais- 
ing organizations that they can af- 
ford to blow 88 cents? Ooh-good 
thought coming up . . . What if 
the customers of these ever-popu- 
lar flower sales don’t realize just 
how much dough they’re trash- 


Charles Ko 


i 


ing? (It’s mostly the same people 
that buy over and over again. 
They should get something like 
frequent flier miles. Frequent 
flower mi. . .) Come to think of 
it, almost all of the buyers are 
guys. They probably don’t even 
realize it, since males are not the 
most intelligent, alert (or coher- 
ent, for that matter) gender. (You 
can just call me Miss Perceptive 
for figuring that one out.) 


I think I’m onto something 
here. Males are just so stupid, they 
waste all of their money on things 
like flowers, instead of buying im- 
portant things, like, uh, chocolate. 
(I'm telling you, there oughtta be a 
course guys can take to set their 
priorities straight.) That’s why I’m 
always left flowerless on flower 
days. Everyone’s just too dumb to 
realize that I'd be a great person to 
waste 88 cents on. Yeah. There we 
go. (Self-esteem begins to increase 

PS) 

P.S. Just in case any of you have 
become infatuated with me due to 
the genius I display in my col- 
umn, my homeroom is room 22. 
You can send all gifts, greeting 
cards, cash donations, (flowers), 
etc. to me at that location. 
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Well, guys, it seems that, even 
before the sight of the first quarter 
report cards have left our minds, 
we find ourselves deep into quar- 
ter 2. You all know what that 
means — less time to scarf semes- 
ter grades, as well as determine 


the future. sok kok 

Some of us have already made 
“THE“ decision regarding next 
year. Among the earliest individ- 
uals to be accepted and make the 
college selection include the trio 
of Todd Dubinsky, Jonathan Black, 
and Jen Leavitt, all of whom ea- 
gerly await to attend Michigan. 
Mark Sattinger can be seen with a 
proudly displayed Rutgers Uni- 
versity sticker on his car window, 
and Adam Landau can be quoted 
as saying “Penn State or bust.” 


Kk kk 
Congratulations to the 1994 
National Merit Scholarship 


Semifinalists who rank among the 


G I 
wt ke 0 
top 15,000 academically talented 
in the U.S. They are: Ken 
Sadowsky, Anshu Sinha, Javed 
Siddique, Mark Staloff, Wayne 
Nickles, Rob Fong, Jeri Berman, 
Bernice Yau, Genevieve Yuen, and 
Gordon Roberts. Way to go! 

kk kkk 

The Rotary Club Student of the 
Month award is given to the indi- 
viduals who excel in academics 
and are active in the community. 
The recipient of the first East 
Brunswick-South River Rotary 
Club Student of the Month award 
for this school year was Neil Beck. 
Ivy Yeh received the award for the 
month of October. 

kok kkk 

Hilary Maugham was recently 
published in the national literary 
magazine Young Voices. Her sto- 
ry, entitled “Bubble Up My Nose,” 
is about racism and the death of a 


friend. 


Pe 


What better place to shop than the 
East Brunswick Mall, and while you 
are there stop in and say hello to all 


the juniors who work there. 
Jenny 


Danielle 


als. 


at County Seat. 


Ann Kaufmann can be 
found at the Southwest Mystique 
Stand. Karen Marrocco and Kara 
Speilvogel work at Contempo Casu- 
Panetta works at 
Clothes Encounter. Monica Carron 
is ready to serve cookies at the Orig- 
inal Cookie. George Padilha is seen 
Michelle 
Borichewski works at Stuarts. Rob 
Berness sells movie tickets at Loews. 
Sabrina Roth works at JC Pennys 
and Mare Morgan works at Quails. 


kkk kk 


Rachel Javorsky and Kimberly 
Valdata have already gotten into the 
spirit of helping others. They volun- 
teer their time Elijah’s Promise, a 
soup kitchen in New Brunswick. 
“It's a great experience. I enjoy help- 
ing people who are less fortunate 
then I am,” said Rachel. For more 
information about volunteering at 
Elijah’s Promise please call 545- 
9373. 

Andrew Schulman, Adam Sachs, 
Russell Nord, and Dan-Thuy Tran all 
have been volunteering at the Res- 
cue Squad for at least fifteen hours 
a month. In order to be on the res- 


cue squad, they completed CPR and 
First Aid training. “I’m really inter- 
ested in becoming a doctor and this 
is a great opportunity to make sure 
this is a field I want to go into,” said 
Andrew. 

Jeff Seiden has been nominated 
for the 32nd Annual U.S. Senate 
Youth Program. Congratulations 
Jeff 


tok te tok 
Kelly Carr, Debbi Share, Katie 
Borak, and Marisa Brillhart all at- 
tended Douglass Science Career 
Exploration Day. They attended 
classes that taught them about 
‘Many careers in the science world. 


254-1400 


uc doug be (oD) 


files. Dan believes this experience 
will be very beneficial to him as 
he hopes to be a doctor in the fu- 


soccer, Ben plays goalie for the 
East Brunswick Soccer Club’s 


For spring vacation this year, 
many will go to Florida or Cali- 


fornia for a fun-filled holiday; 
however, Todd Rich and Tamara 
Guttman opted to venture to east- 
ern Europe and Israel, instead. 


From April 5 to 19, 1994, Todd 
and Tamara, along with 5,000 oth- 


er students from all over the 
world, will travel with a program 
called the March of Living. They 
will first spend a week in Poland 
to visit Warsaw concentration 
camps such as Auschwitz and 
Birkenau, as well as other places 
greatly affected by the Holocaust. 
Then, Todd and Tamara will visit 
Israel for a week during Yom 
Ha’atzmaut, the Israeli Independ- 


ence Day. 
tok Ik 


Anyone who has ever been to a 
varsity soccer game could not 
have missed the incredible goalie 
skills of Ben Kartzman. Although 
this was his first year playing var- 
sity, Ben had participated in both 
8th and 9th grade soccer in the 
past. Off season from high school 


! aisers are the selling 


ckaged nuts. 


winning traveling team in the 
spring and summer, as well as 
with a winter indoor soccer league 
in Aberdeen. Ben plans to contin- 


ue playing soccer throughout high 
school and would like to play in 


college. In addition, the Clarion is 
not the only newspaper to recog- 
nize Ben’s abilities as he has been 
mentioned in the Home News, 
News Tribune, Star Ledger, and 
the Sentinel. Although one might 
think that Ben’s schedule is busy 
enough, he still finds time to par- 
ticipate in both basketball and 
baseball at EBHS. 


Kokko 
While many of us devote our 
weekends to our jobs, fun, or stud- 
ying, Dan Maman chooses to de- 


vote his to helping others as a vol- 


unteer as St. Peters Hospital. 
Along with about 200 other col- 
lege or high school student volun- 
teers, Dan runs errands, gets 
supplies, talks to patients, and 


] maginaire (The ee Ill- 


ness) is a comedy about a a hypo- 
chondriac. 


atontown, New Jersey. At the ral- 


, they attended leadership work- 
shops and discussed the state pro- 
ject for the fall rally. This year, the 

ate project encourages each 


hapter of FHA to distribute soap _ 
nd toiletries to homeless people year. 
through local shelters. FHA also advi 
‘sponsored their second annual 


holiday dinner on December 16. 
friends and family of FHA 
embers were welcome to attend 
inner, where guests discussed 


competed against 
schools from all over the United 


ture. In addition, 


out as volunteers at St 
Hospital. 
be & & & 4 


On Sunday, November 7, veter- 
an actor Ian Nemser portrayed 
Jonathan in Michael Taubenslag 
the 
Union County Arts Center. Ian 
has been traveling around the tri- 
Michael 
Taubenslag Productions putting 
on children’s shows in various 
high schools and colleges for five 
years. Previously, Ian has been in 
Seven 
Dwarfs and Pinocchio to name a 
few. Ian also said that his next 
production will probably be Jack 
and the Beanstalk. In addition, 
Ian is an active member in the 
High School Drama Club. Watch 
comes 


Productions Peter Pan at 


state area with 


Snow White and the 


out Broadway, here 


xk klank *! 


by enjoying ods om ie 
ethnic backgrounds. 


Harvard Cee where they 
other high 


States. These experienced dele- 
gates, after in-depth research, rep- 


resented Malaysia in the most 


compe itive conference o 


Mr. John Calimano. This- 
is Model UN’s tenth year at 
EBHS. Executive Board member 
Chris Grygo said, “We'd like our 


tenth anniversary to bea a 


Scie year.” 


Kandi Popkin, 
Stacey Kaye, Risa Tanania, Erica 
Cohen, and Erin Grush also help 


Petcis 


ey were. accompanied by _ 


MID STATE 
BOWL 


OLD BRIDGE TURNPIKE 
EAST BRUNSWICK, NJ 


48 LANES 
LEAGUES & 
OPEN BOWLING 


Do You Have Whar It Takes 


To Become A Nurse? 


“If caring were enough, anyone could be a nurse.” You've 
probably heard this quote before. And the truth is, it takes 
brains, discipline and hard work to be a nurse. 


If you believe you have what it takes to become a nurse, we 
want to hear from you. Give us a call at (908) 668-2400, or 


send us this form. 


Address 
City 


vV 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


MUHLENBERG REGIONAL 
MEDICAL CENTER, INC. 


High School 
Grade 
Phone 


Park Avenue & Randolph Road 
Plainfield, NJ 07061 
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Special Feature 


Book banning causes conflicts 


by Jeff Kosseff 


Although the EBHS library has 
never been challenged for carry- 
ing a controversial book, books 
have been banned in American 
schools for years. 

Novels such as The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn by Mark 
Twain and Of Mice and Men by 
John Steinbeck have been barred 
from several school and public 
libraries, primarily due to vulgar 
language. The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn has also caused 
controversy because of its suppos- 
edly negative portrayal of African- 
Americans. Book such as The 
Catcher in the Rye by J.D. 
Salinger and the Bible are consid- 
ered by some to be great works of 
literature yet unsuitable for chil- 
dren. 

“If you read a book in school, it 
might change your mind about 
something, but it won’t make you 
a psychopath,” said English 
teacher Mr. Dan Moran. 

However, there are parent 
groups nationwide that try to pre- 
vent certain materials from enter- 
ing school libraries. Sometimes, if 
the questioned book is not re- 
moved from the library, the 
groups take court action. Libraries 
which are being sued may receive 


help from organizations such as 
the American Library Associat- 
ion. 

“We provide support and assist- 
ance to librarians having censor- 
ship problems in their libraries,” 
said Anne Pinwaye of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

While the EBHS library does 
not openly ban books, all materi- 
als are screened before they are 
accepted. An official chooses the 
materials to be purchased by the 
library, and that person has the 
option of not choosing any mate- 
rial he or she considers unsuitable 
for students, regardless of its pop- 
ularity. 

“The Board of Education has a 
selection process for challenged 
materials, but we have never had 
to use it,” said EBHS head librari- 
an Ms. Priscilla Vimislik. 

An informal survey taken of 
EBHS students found that all op- 
posed the practice of banning 
books from school reading lists, 
calling it unfair and a violation of 
their rights. 

“Schools shouldn't ban books 
just because they have curses in 
them,” said one sophomore. “It 
isn’t like we haven't heard them 
before,” 


Television censorship: 
the parent or government? 


by Van Chu 


Nobody likes to be told what to 
do, but sometimes there is a good 


reason. This is what makes any- 


censorship debatable. Television 
censorship is all the more debata- 
ble because television is such a 
free medium. 

The basic reason for television 
censorship is to protect children 
from themes that they are not ma- 
ture enough to handle; it is not to 
keep viewers from watching. 

Junior Kristen Foley said, “I 
think there should be limited cen- 
sorship because it wouldn’t be 
right for younger children to be 
exposed to some stuff on TV, but 
it should be accessible to those 
who are mature enough to handle 
the material.” 

Senior Jen Warren voiced a 
similar opinion. Jen suggested 
that there should be a message ex- 
plaining to the viewer the contents 
of the show before the show be- 
gins. She added, “The more 
graphic shows should be on later 
at night when kids are asleep.” 

Another reason for television 
censorship is good taste. Shows 
are not supposed to be offensive 
to viewers. If there is negative 
feedback, some action is necessa- 
ry. To avoid this, shows should 
not be offensive to begin with. 

Censorship itself should be reg- 
ulated, however; too much censor- 


ship would result in a small range 
of shows, limiting a viewer's expo- 
sure to culture. 

Kristen said, “Absolute censor- 
ship is wrong because it limits 
your freedom of expression.” 

Cartoons have always been lim- 
itless in what they show. Explo- 
sions and falling anvils have nev- 
er been criticized. That has 
changed with the coming of 
Beavis and Butthead. Junior Tony 
Pucci defended the show’s contro- 
versial nature, saying, “It’s like 
any other cartoon.” 

Where do parents fit in, and 
where are they when their chil- 
dren watch television? According 
to Jen, “Parents should be with 
their children to explain things 
they see on TV.” Eleventh grade 
English teacher, Mrs. Carole 
Cheskin, also emphasized the key 
role parents should play in their 
children’s exposure to material on 
television. 

Today, television censorship is 
an extreme solution. There are 
simpler methods of protecting 
children that should be incorpo- 
rated before censorship. However, 
this should not keep networks 
from airing adult-themed shows. 
Despite the issue of censorship, a 
more important issue is a parent’s 
concern for their children’s wel- 
fare. 
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Special Feature 


by Melissa Wohlstetter 


Censorship, the control over 
such things as music, literature, 
movies, or other media, stimulates 
lively opinions. Some support and 
encourage its influence over as- 
pects of life, but others dispute its 
authority. EBHS students are va- 
ried in their feelings on this mat- 
ter. 

An anonymous senior com- 
mented, “Censorship of literature 
is ridiculous. There may be some 
profanities scattered within a 
work, but overall it is not to an ex- 
treme. Censorship deprives us of 
really good literature, which is an 
asset to learning.” 

Junior Natalia Weiss added, 
“Censorship puts limitations on 
individuality and expression. It 
takes away from our freedom of 
speech, and that is why I am 
against it.” 


Students speak 
out on censorship 


Some students, such as senior 
Lauren Sirr, feel that censorship 
has its advantages as well as dis- 
advantages. She said, “To an ex- 
tent [censorship] is needed. Par- 
ents don’t control every aspect of 
their children’s lives, including 
what they watch or listen to. At the 
same rate, it is ridiculous. The 
freedom to choose is important. It 
shouldn’t have to come down to 
the government.” 

Sophomore Meredith Axelberd 
said, “Censorship takes away 
from one’s ability to express him- 
self/herself.” 

Overall, many students agree 
that censorship substantially re- 
stricts basic freedoms and rights. 
Although the need for this type of 
limitation is understood, many ar- 
gue that the disadvantages exceed 
the advantages. 
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by Celina Su 

Do you think that, if the govern- 
ment thinks your words are “ob- 
scene,” it should be allowed to 
control what you say? Music cen- 
sorship is a major issue today, and 
it affects everyone. There are 
many arguements both for and 
against censorship, especially 
when it comes down to freedom of 
speech versus protecting kids. 

One of the main groups advo- 
cating censorship is the Parents 
Music Resource Center, led by 
Susan Baker and Tipper Gore. Its 
crusade is against an “X-rated” 
society that is being contributed to 


by many “raunchy lyrics” and — 
“porn rock,” and they say they are _ 
alerting parents to “material . . . 
glamorizing incest, suicide, and 


rape.” Futhermore, the Federal 
Communications Commission 


and the Supreme Court both be- 
lieve that “Obscene material is 


unprotected by the First Amend- 
ment.” In the U.S., there are many 
laws regarding “libel, obscenity, 
and the regulation of electronic 
mass communications.” As junior 
Paula Sarapin said, “I think cen- 
sorship just ends up promoting ig- 
norance, but I guess they're just 
trying to protect us.” 

Censorship advocates believe 
that corruptive media cause to- 
day’s youth to deteriorate and be- 
come immoralized. Rap and 
heavy metal are the types of music 
where the attacks are concentrat- 
ed upon. Gore says that the 
PMRC does not “and has not ad- 
yocated or supported restrictions 
n [free speech]:” it just wants 
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Music regulation becomes 
clash over First Amendment 


stickers on albums warning par- 
ents of explicit lyrics. There is also 
the connection between sublimi- 
nal messages in music and teen- 
age suicides. 

However, there are just as many 
reasons to fight censorship. Junior 
Alison Tanchyk said, “Censor- 
ship is inexcusable under all cir- 
cumstances.” The major argu- 
ment is that, according to the 
Constitution, “Congress shall 
make no law. . . abridging free- 
dom of speech or of the press,” 
and that includes “obscene mate- 
rial.” Also, the U.N.’s Declaration 
of Human Rights says, “Everyone 
has the right to freedom of opin- 
ion and expression . . . without 
interference.” And, as Alison said, 
“It's hard to decide just what is or 
isn't ‘porn rock’ once censorship 
is allowed.” For example, accord- 
ing to Gore, Sheena Easton’s 
“Sugar Walls” is “sexually provoc- 
ative” while the Rolling Stones’ 
“Sympathy for the Devil” has 
“merely spiritual allusions,” some- 
thing she never says for more re- 
cent albums. Also, the Dead Ken- 
nedys’ album Frankenchrist caused 
controversy, not because of foul 
lyrics, but because it “features 
songs about political corruption, 
unemployment, racism and pover- 
ty.” It's hard to decide where to 
draw the line for censorship. 

The link between subliminal 
messages in heavy metal and teen- 
age suicides is also very weak. As 
the late record producer Frank 
Zappa said, “I doubt the human 
ear can detect the very low fre- 
quency or garbled soundbites .. .” 


On a record, nothing is clear. 
Teenage suicide statistics show 
that numbers have decreased 
since 1977, which, as Zappa said, 
“leads us to an inescapable con- 
clusion. What were they listening 
to in 1977? Disco. Disco killed 
more people than heavy metal 
ever will.” Also, the Meese Com- 
mission, which ordered a crack- 
down on the production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption of sexually 
explicit material, admitted that it 
could not find any direct correla- 
tion between media images and 
anti-social behavior. 

The labels warning parents of 
explicit lyrics, seem to be tempting 
kids to listen to music they would 
not have listened to before. (more 
than anything else.) Labeling 
raises the issue of discrimination, 
according to a study at the Lewis 
and Clark College, in that “kids 
who listen to labeled records like 
the music less than the kids who 
listen to the same albums without 
the stickers.” Another suggested 
compromise was a rating system 
like the one used for movies, but 
that has been shot down because 
an actor is just acting a role cre- 
ated by others while a rating on an 
album applies to the singer as an 
artist. 

So what's the answer? It’s up to 
you to decide. On one hand, no 
one wants kids to listen to “demor- 
alizing” music all the time. On the 
other hand, as junior Bela Pandit 
said, “Censorship limits what peo- 
ple see, so that they end up living 
in bubbles, and it ends up promot- 
ing ignorance.” 


“| think censorship is wrong in one 
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“It is wrong. There are certain limits peo- 
ple shouldn’t cross.” - Nakisha Shelley 
(senior) 


“It is very wrong.” - Michele Seelinger 
(senior) : — 


“Censorship is against our constitutional 
rights and unjust and should not be tol- 
erated.” - Marisa Brillhart (junior) 


“It is wrong because you can’t express 
yourself.” - Ayotunde Fasoro (junior) 


“| just don’t believe in it.” - Albert Geling 
(sophomore) 


aspect and right in others.” - Jeff Huber 
(sophomore) 
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by Wendy Kimmel 

Emeralds anyone? How about 
diamonds, pearls, or rubies? 
Rubies would be my pick any day 
— Ruby Tuesday, that is, the res- 
taurant that recently invaded East 
Brunswick Square Mall on Route 
18. I had high expectations of the 
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RUBY TUESDAY 


center-cut New York strip, each 
for over $10.00. 

Once we had ordered, we re- 
ceived our fried mozzarella sticks 
within ten minutes. I thought they 
tasted perfect — not too plain and 
not too spicy. My friend thought 
the cheese was a bit too stringy as 
she struggled to complete a bite. 


by Genevieve Yuen 


The theme of the month is 
question everything . 2 or at 
least it should be. In a recently 
produced independent film enti- 
tled Question Everything, stu- 
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members about the varied Asian 
cultures.” 
ok kkk 
Students of South San Antonio 
(Texas) High School are probably 
still recuperating from their two 
weeks of Homecoming campaign- 
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ists. And whats your favorite 
flavor? At Indiana University, 
(A.K.A. “Where ice cream is 
king”) in Bloomington, Indiana, a 
recent poll revealed good old 
strawberry and chocolate to be the 
favorites with black raspberry and 


restaurant before I even stepped Therefore, I'm not completely dents are encouraged to “think ing. In pursuit of the Homecom- vanilla tied for third. Favorite 
in the door because people do not sure whether it was worth the critically about the information ing Queen title, the twenty-five brands were Häagen Dazs, Ben & 
usually wait on long lines to be $4.79. they are presented” throughout candidates resorted to bribing Jerrys and Baskin-Robbins, in 


seated unless it is worth it. Ruby 
Tuesday is no stranger to long 
lines, with customers having to 
wait 30 to 40 minutes (as my 
friend and I did) for a table. 

It is an “old-fashioned, feel 
good place.” Once in the restau- 
rant, I could feel a definite change 
in the atmosphere from that of the 
mall. It is open and airy with 
some old songs playing in the 
background (Beatles, I think). Sit- 
ting in the comfortable booths, 
one could glance at the interesting 
pictures of tennis, baseball, and 
hockey from a couple of decades 
ago, as well as a picture of Elvis. If 
that does not interest you, there 
were also football games shown 


Another ten minutes later, I re- 
ceived my plate of fried chicken 
fingers (a full plate, not just two or 
three strategically placed with a 
big piece of lettuce) with a side or- 
der of fries. The $5.99 was certain- 
ly worth it because the chicken 
tasted fresh and hot. 

My friend enjoyed her $5.59 ba- 
con cheeseburger, except that the 
bottom of the bun was a little sog- 
gy. Her request for a sesame bun, 
as opposed to a multi-grain one, 


and a burger cooked medium 
were both fulfilled. As expected, 
the waitress stopped by 
occasionally during the course of 
the meal to see if we needed any- 
thing else. 


their entire educational experi- 
ences. Created by David Suther- 
land and Jennifer Holness, two 
graduates of York University, the 
film focuses “on the educational 
process, with an emphasis on sci- 
ence.” The two film makers hope 
“students [will] become more in- 
terested in school” by questioning 
what they learn. They also hope to 
sell the film to boards of educa- 
tion across the country. 

Even without viewing the film, 
however, students are already 
questioning everything from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. 

kkk 

In Northern Highlands Region- 
al High School in Allendale, New 


their fellow students/voters with 
tacos, sodas, and pizza. Back- 
stabbing and intimidation were 
also popular tactics among candi- 
dates who sometimes awoke to 
find their houses “splattered with 
broken eggs.” The shameless two- 
week fiasco ended in a mass on- 
slaught of sugar-happy voters 
grabbing candy in exchange for 
their votes. 
kt kk 

Point to ponder until the next 
issue: Are you a good date? Take 
the Selingrove (Pennsylvania) Area 
High School “do-it-yourself date 
self-evaluation quiz.” 

When you pick your date up, 
you take 


that order. According to a three- 
article focus on ice cream in the 
institute’s newspaper, the scoop 
on ice cream is that sales are not 
increasing in the United States. 
Because of this, ice cream 
companies are turning to the crea- 
tion of new flavors as a means of 
drawing more business. “More 
than two hundred new ice cream 
and frozen dairy desserts were in- 
troduced in 1992 alone.” Haagen- 
Dazs’ own recently debuted flavor 
is carrot cake passion, and, ac- 
cording to one franchise owner, 
Baskin-Robbins’ flavors of cookie 
dough, apple, cheesecake, brow- 
nie, and caramel combinations 
are continuing to increase in na- 


on the many television screens lo- Choosing dessert was my most Jersey, student Keunwoo Lee A) Your cool and sporty tionwide popularity. 
cated around the restaurant. The difficult decision of the day. I fi- questioned the name of the Volkswagon covered with tO kk 
waiters and waitresses even pa- nally decided on a chocolate school’s new Asian Cultural stickers of the Grateful Dead Students of Abraham Clark 


raded around while clapping and 
singing an interestingly cheery 
version of “Happy Birthday” to a 
customer. 

We received our drinks imme- 
diately and were left some more 
time to decide on what to order. 
An assortment of soups and sal- 
ads is available, beginning at 
$2.99 and $4.99, respectively. 
There’s also a variety of turkey or 
chicken, alone or in sandwiches, 
for less than $10.00. Also offered 
are babyback ribs, sirloin, and 


Get a higher score 
on the new SAT. 


brownie pie, while my friend had 
a blondie, foregoing the remain- 
ing choices of deep-dish apple pie, 
hot fudge sundae, and frozen 
yogurt. My brownie was perfect — 
truly what chocolate should be. 
My friend savored her blondie 
that was thoroughly drenched in 
caramel as promised. From the 
time of being seated until the 
completion of a very tasty dessert, 
Ruby Tuesday offers meals and 
service incomparable for teen- 
agers today. 


Awareness Society. In an article 
entitled “Choosing My Confes- 
sions,” he objected to the lumping 
of “all Asians together into one 
cultureless blob.” Noting the vast 
variety of peoples in Asia, he 
called such blind lumping dehu- 
manizing, as it essentially 
classifies Koreans, Japanese, In- 
dians, Russians, and Arabic peo- 
ple as all the same. In conclusion, 
he dared the Asian Cultural 
Awareness Society to “eliminate 
such ignorance” and “teach its 


LUANN At School 


MR. RILEY, CAN | TURN IN My. 
SCIENCE HOMEWORK NEXT WEEK? 


and Phish. 

B) Your parents’ 15 passenger 
van with the dirty laundry in 
the back (Dirty laundry from 
last year). 

C) A friend’s go-cart sponsored 
by a local pig farm. 

D) Your bike (No, not your mo- 
torcycle, your Huffy 10-speed 
with a back rack for your 
date to sit on). 

kk kkk 
ICE CREAM — the most sen- 
suous and exciting dessert that ex- 
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PERIOD? | DIDNT DO MY MATH 


High School in Roselle, New Jer- 
sey have been left demanding, 
“We want our coats.” Because of 
the serious problem of increasing 
teen violence, students are prohib- 
ited from wearing coats during 
school hours for fear that they will 
hide weapons in their pockets. Al- 
though a select few praised the ad- 
ministration’s effort to protect stu- 
dents by this restrictive measure, 
the majority of students have con- 
tinued to complain, noting the 
lack of heat in particular class- 
rooms. 


BY GREG EVANS 


| SPRAINED MY WRIST HOMEWORK EITHER 
D EE 


The SAT is changing, and many people don't know what to expect. There is something you can do—talk 
to Kaplan. Our SAT prep course will give you the skills and confidence that you need to get your best 
score. So call 1-800-KAP-TEST for a free brochure that includes 10 tips for beating the new SAT. 


Kaplan SAT score improvements 
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In the stores: 


by Zack Stewart 


Besides fancy wardrobes and 
colorful haircuts, wearing fra- 
grances is a simple way to make 
oneself more noticeable. It is as 
easy as spraying or splashing it 
on, but the task of choosing one is 
more difficult. Colognes and per- 
fumes are available in endless 
varieties. ta 

For all of the suppose 
in quality comes a vari 
A designer scent like “Bea 


Le 
by Estee Lauder carries a p: 


is equivalent to one-eighth of a 
can of soda. 


Keith Levenberg 
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One senior said, “The ‘copy-cat’ 
fragrances smell the same as the 
designer ones do, and they cost a 
lot less.” 

For example, some cost as little 
as $5 for a month’s supply (or a 
week’s supply, depending on the 
person). 

One senior male admitted that 
he paid as much as $45 for a 3.4 
ounce spray bottle of “Escape for 
Men.” He noted that, given the 
cost, he used it for special occa- 
sions only. For slightly less of a 
“bargain,” a 1.7 ounce bottle of 
“Escape for Men”, without the 
sprayer, costs around $35. 


Other fragrances that were 
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Fragrances 


mentioned repeatedly as favorites 
included “Guess” and “Drakkar 
Noir” for men and “Colors” by 
Benetton for women. Overall, stu- 
dents said that people also wore 
the big name scents such as “Ob- 
session for Men.” 

Underneath the most expensive 
fragrances lie quality selections at 
less steep prices, such as “PS” by 
Paul Sebastian in the $30 range. If 
that’s still too steep, scents like 
“Aramis” and “Brut” cost less. 
There’s something there for every- 
one. Just stick your nose out and 
smell for one. One last bit of ad- 
vice: stay away from “Old Spice.” 
It's sort of in the “Doesn’t my 
grandfather wear that?” category. 


Car of the issue: Plymouth Horizon 


by Jonathan Agnew 


Cars always seem to take on the 
distinct personalities of their own- 
ers. This is certainly true of senior 


Matt Hand’s car. He owns a white 
Plymouth Horizon with red seats. 
Matt’s mother bought the car for 
both him and his sister. The entire 
car is covered with a thin coating 
of dirt, giving it a brownish tinge. 
“T guess I should wash it,” he said. 
“I pay for my own insurance, 
though,” he added. Cleanliness is 
not a priority but Matt does wish 
that the key would not get 
jammed in the door lock so often. 
When asked whether he had ever 
been in an accident, Matt replied, 
“No, but I’ve ridden up on curbs 
plenty of times.” 

Matt’s car is a standout because 
of its many bumper stickers on 
the back, front, and sides. Of 
these, the majority contain the 
names of music groups. On the 
top of the front windshield is a 
sticker which says “Fugazi.” On 
the left side of the car is a sticker 
which says “Bouncing Souls” (a 
band from New Brunswick) and 


contains the phrase “No room for 
apathy.” On the right side there is 
a Pixies sticker with a picture of a 
dog. The Pixies, according to 
Matt, are “one of the all-time great 
bands.” 

On the rear windshield are a 
Bad Religion sticker and a sticker 
of Helmet (a New York band) 
with a skull on it. There is also a 
round Sticks and Stones sticker 
with a microphone in the center, 
as well as a Primus sticker with a 
picture of a mosquito. Finally, 
there is a sticker of Matt’s favorite 
band: Samiam (pronounced as 
“Sam I Am”) from California. “I 
saw them perform three times in 
one week,” he said. 

Matt, not suprisingly, plays the 


guitar in a band. There are four, 


members, but they are still look- 
ing for a bass player. While Matt 
has been in other bands, he feels 
that this one is the best. They have 
not yet decided on a name, how- 
ever. 

In addition to the bumper stick- 
ers of music groups, Matt has sev- 
eral others. One of these says “Tri- 
nity College,” the college his older 


sister attends. On the front bum- 
per is a sticker from Chuck E. 
Cheese. which is Matts favorite 
restaurant. This was the first 1tem 
he pointed out about the car. 


There are also several pictures 
of cartoon characters, such as a 
red picture of Calvin, a green pic- 
ture of Felix the Cat. and a red 
picture of Stimpy. 


The car even has its own name. 
Matt has named it ike (with a low- 
er case “1”). This has no special 
significance. Matt said, “I just like 
the name.” 


Matt is proud to have been one 
of. the first people in line for a 
hang-tag: his number is 0005. Also 
hanging from the rear-view mirror 
are five air fresheners, of which 
two are strawberry scented and 
three are “vanillaroma.” Taped to 
the inside of the sun visor, Matt 
has a picture of David Letterman 
holding a cigar. On the dashboard 
is a glow-in-the-dark finger pup- 
pet from Wendy’s. Even Matt’s 
key chain is unusual: a figurine of 
a Native American. 


Senior Matt Hand clowns with senior Dave DeVesa atop his “treasure”. 
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Mr. Koenigsberg confers with his social studies students. 


Shannon Horvath 


Mr. Koenigsberg 
overcomes handicap 


by Samir Dhindhwal 


Mr. Richard Koenigsberg, a 
teacher and former student at 
EBHS, has been deaf since the 
age of 19. Overcoming his disabil- 
ity to teach history, he is a man of 
remarkable courage and strength. 

While playing soccer as a fresh- 
man at Lynchburg College in Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Koenigsberg was acci- 
dentally struck in the head. Com- 
pounding a minor childhood hear- 
ing problem, the blow left him 
completely deaf. 

Mr. Koenigsberg quickly learn- 
ed to read lips and continued to 
play soccer. More importantly, he 
continued to pursue his child- 
hood dream of becoming a teach- 
er. 

“Accepting my deafness was 
not a problem for me,” he said 
adding with a laugh, “It’s actually 
an advantage because by reading 
lips, you can find out things you 
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can’t hear, like what managers 
really say at baseball games.” 

“I never let my deafness bother 
me,” he said. “A lot of people lis- 
ten but don't hear what people say 
to them. I can’t hear, but I sure do 
listen.” 

Mr. Koenigsberg’s philosophy 
of self-reliance imbues his person- 
al life as well as his teaching. 

“Tve been teaching twenty-two 
years and I’ve realized I’ve got no 
more problems than any other 
teacher. We've all got our handi- 
caps and stumbling blocks. Mine 
just happens to be deafness.” He 
added, “Most teens nowadays are 
just beginning to find themselves 
out. I've had to overcome some- 
thing to succeed in life. Besides 
teaching history, I show my stu- 
dents that they can do whatever 
they want to if they have the will 
to do it. By setting a goal and striv- 
ing for it, you can achieve any- 
thing.” 


Co-captains Jill Bonk and Maria Lee (l-r) take time out after a grueling season. 


Susan Lee 


Hossler heads healers 


by Rachel Markowitz 


Mr. Philip Hossler, the high 
school’s athletic trainer, began 
working with the student trainers 
in East Brunswick ten years ago, 
and since then, has had twenty- 
seven different trainers with him. 
His trainers are “not allowed to be 
typical. Because typical teenager 
might not be able to react proper- 
ly and know what to do under 
pressure. Also, they must not have 
any emotional involvement in 
times of emergencies.” Mr. 
Hossler feels, “It takes a high level 
of maturity and responsibility for 
a high school student to take care 
of another high school student.” 

Mr. Hossler wrote The Hand- 
book of Athletic Training, the 
textbook the student trainers 
study from. Supplementing the 
textbooks are advanced computer 
programs. Students study the text 
in their spare time and meet with 
Mr. Hossler for individual guid- 
ance during lunch periods and af- 
ter school. After learning the ma- 
terial, tests in crutch fitting, first- 
aid, taping, along with thirteen 
other practical tests must be pas- 
sed. In addition to the hands-on- 
material, student trainers are giv- 
en vocabulary tests and must pass 
fifteen written tests. 

This year Mr. Hossler works 
with six student trainers. For the 
fall season, seniors Tara Konya 
and Rahana Reshamwala helped 
the football team. Danielle Dever, 
senior, and Virna Brahim, junior, 
worked with the boys soccer team. 
Other trainers include Rene 
Rasso, junior, who worked with 
the girls soccer team and Karen 
Morrocco, junior, who played 
field hockey. The student trainers 
are required to attend all games 
and practices for their appropriate 
sport. Mr. Hossler feels, “Each 
day, the student trainers learn 
something new. Whether it be 
hearing a coach yell louder than 
they’ve ever heard, seeing a team 
become more furious, or a bruise 
turning black and blue like 
they’ve never seen before, learning 
is an Ongoing process.” 

The student trainers seem to en- 
joy what they do very much. Virna 


explained, “I really didn’t know 
what I wanted to be, but, after I 
started this program, I decided I 
like helping athletes, learning 
about anatomy, and the medical 
field.” Thinking of her future, 
Rene feels, “I'm interested in 
physical therapy and I want to get 
a head start in this field. Also, it’s 


a great learning experience and a 


lot of fun.” Karen became in- 
volved with the program because, 
when she was injured, the student 
trainers assisted her. Karen said, 
“T enjoy helping people and this is 
a great way to meet people.” 


The athletes really appreciate 
the student trainers’ assistance on 
the fields. David Barrett, senior, 
halfback on the boys varsity soc- 
cer team feels, “The trainers are 
always there when I need them 
and they're always helpful. They 
work harder than anybody else 
because they are here for every 
sport, whereas athletes are only 
there for one sport.” Another soc- 
cer player, Joe Condorso, junior, 
explained, “They work hard and 
really do help and support us 
when we're hurt. They're not just 
playing around out there; they 
take their jobs seriously and we 
really appreciate it.” Additionally, 
Greg Slater, senior halfback on 
the team, feels, “They're really 
helpful and always there when we 
need them.” 


Betsy Ostrov, junior goalie on 
the girls varisty soccer team was 
injured and recalls, “A student 
trainer came onto the field when I 
got hurt and helped calm me 
down.” Also on the soccer team, 
Rhonda Schneider, junior, ex- 
claimed, “I feel confident know- 
ing my student trainer is always 
on task and at the field at all 
times.” 


Paul Dumas, senior linebacker 
on the football team feels, “They 
are sweet girls that care about you. 
They pull with you 100% and hope 
you get better as soon as possible.” 

Mr. Hossler says his student 
trainers “make me look good be- 
cause they allow me to know 
what’s going on at every field.” 
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by Maria Alsina 


Girls cross country co-captains 
Jill Bonk and Maria Lee have 
completed another challenging 
and rewarding season together. 
This duo of talented seniors was 
already knowledgeable in the 
ways of guiding the East Bruns- 
wick girls team, for they were both 
honored with the leadership role 
during the 1992 fall season as well. 
Boosting morale on the cross 
county team in addition to keep- 
ing up with their competition was 
no easy feat. Yet Maria and Jill 
have already accomplished much 
with personal successes on the 
cross country trail as well as team 
victories in dual meets in the 
county arena. 

When asked why Jill and Maria 
first became co-captains, Coach 
Jim Balsamello explained that be- 
cause there was no senior runnner 
with experience on last year’s 
team, Maria and Jill were chosen. 
Coach Balsamellio also pointed 
out that he opted to have both 
girls head the team because he felt 
that “Maria’s cheerfulness and de- 
termined spirit would combine 
with Jill's hard work ethic to pro- 
vide double the leadership the 
team would normally have.” Be- 
sides personality, there were other 
advantages to this pair. Jill and 
Maria have the experience of be- 
ing last year’s co-captains and so 
other members of the team, such 
as junior Sarah Haupt, “find it 
easier to relate to them.” Also, two 
captains were needed to lead this 
years larger team which was 
sometimes divided into two teams 
during practices. In any case, 
Coach Balsamello always ex- 
pected that his co-captains would 
maintain “the cohesiveness of the 
team, keep the peace among the 
girls, look out for runners having 
family problems or trouble in 
school, and make sure the girls 
dressed properly and on time for 
meets.” 


Last year when they were 
chosen as captains, both runners 
were excited “to be given a chance 
to take charge of something,” said 
Maria. Jill and Maria liked being 
captains together, and their long 
term friendship had everything to 
do with this, Jill said. “We always 
did everything together in cross 
crountry, so it wouldn’t be right 
not to be co-captains together,” 
she added. She liked her position 
better this year because she is a se- 
nior now and there were also new 
freshman on the team. Maria said, 
“I’m took my role more seriously 
this year because it was my last as 
captain of the team.” 

Maria and Jill noted the de- 
mands of running cross country. 
They commented on the time con- 
straints involved in competing in 
a sport, including Saturday morn- 
ing practices and weekday meets. 
Keeping up on schoolwork and 
regulating their eating and sleep- 
ing habits to optimum perform- 
ance on race days were some of 
the changes that cross country 
brought to their lives. Jill says her 
experiences in cross country, as 
well as swimming and spring 
track, have taught her “discipline, 
because sports are so demanding, 
sportsmanship, and definitely ef- 
ficient time management.” Partic- 
ipating in cross country was also a 
lot of fun, Maria said, because, 
“Being part of a team has allowed 
me to become closer to people I 
didn't know before and to develop 
close friendships.” In fact, the 
comaraderie and family-like at- 
mosphere were what impressed 
Maria when she first ran for the 
team her freshman year. Since 
then she has been a consistent let- 
ter winner, not only in cross coun- 
try, but also in winter and spring 
track. Ankle problems hindered 
her track performance last year, 
however, and she battled mild 
asthma on the cross country trail. 
Nonetheless, Maria keeps “run- 


Maria Lee 


ning even after doctors told me to 
stop.” Her coach feels the way 
“Maria practices hard to meet her 
enormous potential”’set good ex- 
ample for the team. 

As in any sport, the cross coun- 
try runners are keenly aware of 
the inter-team competition inher- 
ent in any sport. Both captains 
feel this drive to excel is main- 
tained at a healthy but nonethe- 
less intense pitch level on their 
team. This could be because varsi- 
ty slots can be filled by any runner 
on the team during the course of 
the season. It seems Jill is a master 
at competition. After cheerleading 
her freshman year, Maria sug- 
gested that Jill try cross county. It 
is now 7 years later and Jill has 
since been recognized as the 1992 
girls cross country team MVP af- 
ter such accomplishments as be- 
coming an All-Red Division 
member of the All Star Team and 
being awarded with an Honorable 
Mention from the Home News 
and an All Academic Award. Jill 
also competed in last year’s 
swimming GMCs individually. 
With reason, Jill feels that suc- 
ceeding at sports “can give any 
person the confidence to be suc- 
cessful at anything they try in 
life.” 

Coach Balsamello feels his “as- 
sistant coaches gave the girls on 
the team the incentive to keep try- 
ing hard.” Others on the girls 
cross country team appreciate the 
encouragement and friendship 
that Maria and Jill have given 
them. Junior Jen Krupinski feels 
that there is a “stronger relation- 
ship and deeper understanding 
between the captains and the 
team” because of the efforts put 
forth by Maria and Jill. Both co- 
captains just hope they have suc- 
ceeded in making practices enjoy- 
able for the team and more like a 
“group of friends running togeth- 
er instead of a team of separate 
people competing,” said Jill. 


Lady Bears reload 


by Jaime Silberman 


After last year’s busy and event- 
ful season, the members of the 
EBHS girls basketball team have 
once again returned to the courts 
with high expectations and an op- 
timistic attitude, displayed by the 
slogan “We Don't Just Rebuild 

. We Reload.” 

During the last few months, all 
of the girls have committed them- 
selves to pre-season training with 
the hope that their hard work will 
pay off during the upcoming sea- 
son. In July, the varsity and JV 
players attended basketball camp 
at the University of North Caro- 
lina-Chapel Hill. According to se- 
nior Colleen King, “We played 
two or three games per day, often 
facing competitors from different 
parts of the country. The experi- 
ence really helped us to work to- 
gether as a team.” The players 
also competed in the American 
University Tournament in Wash- 
ington, DC and the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union Conference. Senior 
Cortney Blore explained, “These 
conferences give us the chance to 


demonstrate our skills in front of 
the many college recruiters who 
often attend. It’s a rewarding ex- 
perience.” 


Since the beginning of the 
school year, conditioning has be, F 
come an integral element of their 
preparation. These daily sessions — 
consist of weightlifting, push-ups/ 26- 
sit-ups, distance running, sprint- Ca 
tremely < 


ing and ball-handling coordina- 


tion drills. All of the players feel 
that these workouts are extremely 
beneficial in building up strength, 
speed and stamina. “Condition- 
ing is a lot of hard work,” re- 
marked Senior Cortney Blore, 


“but it pays off at gametime. It has 
definitely improved my playing a 
lot, especially the weightlifting.” 
Sophomore Nikki McBride add- 
ed, “We now cooperate more with 
each other. There’s a lot of team- 
work involved.” 


Another way many of the girls 
condition for the basketball sea- 
son is by participating in a fall 
sport. Cortney plays on the girls’ 
soccer team, and Colleen runs on 


the varsity cross-country team. 
These girls feel that they receive 
an extensive workout from these 
sports that helps tremendously 
once the Beall season starts | 


r th players 


nd versatile. 


Our physica style of play should 
wear a lot of our opponents down. 
If we get consistent outside shoot- 
ing, solid team defense and team- 
work, it will be our year to bring 
home the county and state titles.” 


The players, as a whole, are en- 
thusiastic about the start of a new 
season. “Everyone has worked 
hard,” commented senior Katie 
Whalen, “and we expect this to 


show in our playing. Overall, 
we're looking forward to an excit- 
ing season.” Junior Kristen Breen 
echoed her sentiments. “As long 
as we work as a team, we can suc- 
ceed.” l 


